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LISTEN TO THE NEW YORK LUNCHEON 
DISCUSSIONS OVER YOUR RADIO 


These are broadcast by the National Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, over the “Red Net-work,” from 
WEAF in New York; WSAI in Cincinnati; WGR 
in Buffalo; and WRC in Washington. The dates 
are February 4th and 25th, March 10th and 
24th, and April 14th. 


Write and tell us what you think of our programs 
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TACTFUL DIPLOMACY AT HAVANA 





F diplomatic tact, an appreciation of 

the feelings of the other American re- 
publics and a readiness to accept a modest 
role in the organization of conference 
machinery are sufficient to place relations 
between the United States and Latin 
America on a sound basis of mutual un- 
derstanding, then the attitude adopted by 
the United States delegation during the 
first week of the Pan-American Confer- 
ence at Havana has materially advanced 
those ends. 


That the United States is anxious to 
dispel suspicion of its motives is obvious. 
At the opening sessions Mr. Hughes read- 
ily agreed to hold committee meetings in 
public. He showed a willingness to con- 
form to the wishes of the other nations as 
to what subjects should be discussed and 
he tactfully declined the chairmanship of 
important committees. 


Furthermore, in his address to the 
American colony in Havana, January 21, 
Mr. Hughes voluntarily raised the vexed 
question of Nicaragua. True, he did not 
do full justice to all the facts when he 
said that “we are at the moment in Nicar- 
agua, but what we are doing there and 
the commitments we have made are at 
the request of both parties and in the 
interest of peace and order and a fair 
election.” And, as the New York World 
has pointed out, his failure to add that, 
before we secured the consent of both 
sides, we resorted to force against the 
bitter protests of one party, is precisely 
the thing that makes trouble. 


But the conciliatory and tactful diplo- 
macy of the United States delegation has 
had its effect on the Conference. Ques- 


tions which, if barred by the United 
States, would have aroused indignation 
and distrust, are assuming a mild form 
in open discussions. It is too early to 
predict the outcome of the proposals for 
a new treaty for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes, for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Pan-American Union and for 
the codification of international law. But 
it appears already that the rules of inter- 
national law will be formulated in a dec- 
laration of principles, rather than in a 
definite treaty or convention, and that no 
binding definition of intervention will be 
presented or adopted during the present 
sessions. 


The Mexican proposal amending cer- 
tain articles of the convention for organ- 
izing the Pan-American Union on a treaty 
basis was widely interpreted by North 
American correspondents as an attack on 
the policies of the United States. Act- 
ually, however, the proposal upholds the 
one point on which the United States has 
insisted above all others, namely, that “in 
no case shall the Pan-American Union be 
given political functions.” In addition to 
this amendment only three of the seven 
points proposed by Mexico are of par- 
ticular significance: 

1. That the American Republics be not 
necessarily represented at the Pan American 


Union by their diplomatic representatives at 
Washington. 


2. That the posts of Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of the Governing Board be held in 
turn, according to alphabetical order, by each 
of the representatives of the Latin American 
Republics. 


3. That the post of Director General be 
held in turn by the chairman of the Pan 














American Committees established in the Amer- 

ican Republics, according to alphabetical order. 

The first point was raised by Costa Rica 
at the last meeting of the Conference, in 
1923, on the ground that states not rec- 
ognized by the United States could not 
be members of the Union as long as the 
Governing Board is made up of the dip- 
lomatic representatives accredited to 
Washington. A compromise solution was 
agreed upon: Every American govern- 
ment was to enjoy representation in the 
Union “as a right.” But the Governing 
Board was to be composed, as heretofore, 
of the diplomatic representatives accred- 
ited to Washington and the Secretary of 
State of that country. 


Mr. Hughes, without directly referring 
to the Mexican proposals, explained that 
the United States desired the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union to be organized in the way 
“our friends of the other Republics wish 
it to be organized.” He was indifferent, 
he said, as to what was done in regard 
to the election of the Chairman of the 
Board, (who has always been the Secre- 
tary of State) but he pointed out the diffi- 
culties in the way of having the American 
Republics represented in the Union ex- 
cept by the heads of their diplomatic mis- 
sions in Washington. He indicated that 
the post of Director-General of the Union 
required continuity, and could not be as 
effectively administered if it was to be 
held in turn by different individuals. In 
no case did he express open opposition to 
any of the suggested amendments. 


Tactful diplomacy and_ conciliatory 
methods may well be sufficient to carry 
the Havana Conference to a cordial con- 
clusion. It is doubtful whether they are 
sufficient to establish a permanent basis 
for future relations. This must inevitably 
rest on the application of the principles 
expressed at Havana to the basic tenets 
of United States policy. 

W. T. S. 


M. Briand Replies 


HE Quai d’Orsay reply on January 22 

to Secretary Kellogg’s note of Jan- 
uary 11 represents the views of the whole 
French Cabinet and, it is hinted in Paris, 
of Downing Street and of the Wilhelm- 
strasse as well. The note wastes few 
words in pointing out the real difficulty 
confronting France and other League 
states in accepting Mr. Kellogg’s proposal 
for a multi-lateral pact. 


“It cannot be overlooked by the United 
States that the great majority of world powers 
are making, for the organization and strength- 
ening of peace, common efforts which they are 
following out within the bounds of the 
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League of Nations. They are already bound 
one to the other .... by accords such as 
those concluded at Locarno in October, 1925, 
and by international conventions relating to 
guarantees of neutrality—and all of them are 
engagements which impose upon them duties 
they are compelled to fulfill. 


“Especially your Excellency does not ignore 
that all the member States of the League of 
Nations which were present at Geneva in the 
month of September last adopted in common 
a resolution .... that an action to be con- 
demned as an international crime is a war of 
aggression and that all peaceful means should 
be employed for the settlement of differences, 
no matter of what nature, which should arise 
between States.” 


After emphasizing that the original 
Briand proposal for a bilateral compact 
outlawing war between the United States 
and France still stands, the note explains 
that in later offering to accept a multi- 
lateral pact outlawing aggressive war, 
France was using a formula which had 
already 1eceived the unanimous adhesion 
of all the members of the League. And 
finally, the French Government states 
that it will “gladly receive any sugges- 
tions of the United States Government, 
which would permit reconciling absolute 
condemnation of war with the engage- 
ments and obligations contracted by the 
different nations and with legitimate care 
for their respective security.” 


Whether in the midst of reservations by 
the League powers, and the inevitable 
United States reservations concerning the 
Monroe Doctrine, a formula could be 
found which would make possible the con- 
clusion of a treaty such as Mr. Kellogg 
envisaged seems problematical. 


In the meantime, the indications are 
that a new Franco-American Arbitration 
Treaty will be negotiated, probably leav- 
ing out the phrases “vital interest” and 
“national honor’ which the rest of the 
world discarded almost a decade ago. 


M. S. W. 





The Stabilization of the Mark, by Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht. Translated by Ralph Butler. The 
Adelphi Company, New York, 1927. 


A brief history by the president of the Reichs- 
bank of the most important step in the recovery 
of Germany. In regard to the moot question of 
the priority of foreign loans over reparation pay- 
ments, Dr. Schacht feels that the two are indis- 
solubly linked together and that the “political 
payments (i. e., reparations) ought not to be 
transferred at the cost of the payments to the 
private creditors.” 


The World Talks It Over, by Burr Price. Henkle, 
New York, 1927. 


An elementary work on the League of Nations, 
and peace moves in the United States since the 
Revolutionary War. 


The Editors alone are responsible for such opinions as they may express in the News Bulletin. 
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